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Abstract 

This exploratory study describes a teacher educator's efforts to organize her instructional practice around an 
assessment portfolio mandated by the state and examines the effectiveness of such endeavor. Findings revealed that, 
when a link between teaching and the required assessment portfolio was created, students' self-efficacy and performance 
in compiling the portfolio substantially improved, the instructor's instructional practices were better organized, 
students' metacognitive awareness of learning process was heightened, the instrumental value of course assignments 
increased, and students' understanding of teaching and learning as reflective acts was reinforced. The article concludes 
with a suggestion that teacher education programs should make learning portfolios, not assessment portfolios, their first 
and second year students' first formal experience with portfolios to ensure a high level of student engagement in the 
process of portfolio development. 


Introduction 

In defining teaching portfolio. Wolf and Dietz 
(1998) proposed three distinct models: (1) learning 
portfolio (i.e., personalized collections of one's work 
that emphasize ownership and self-assessment), (2) 
assessment portfolio (i.e., selective collections of one's 
work submitted by teachers according to structured 
guidelines set by professional organizations, state 
agencies, or school district), and (3) employment port- 
folio (i.e., customized collections of information 
given by individuals to prospective employers for a 
specific professional position). The term used by 
Snyder, Lippincott and Bower (1998) for assessment 
portfolio was credential portfolio, a portfolio that 
responds to and is organized around externally 
defined licensure standards to prove that the can- 
didate has demonstrated competence of state-de- 
fined teacher standards (p. 46). 

According to Wolf and Dietz (1998), what distin- 
guishes the learning portfolio from the assessment 
portfolio is their respective purposes and different 
emphases in terms of authorship and audience: with 
the purpose of promoting teachers' independent 
learning, the learning portfolio is authored and own- 
ed by the teacher, and the primary audience is the 
teacher him or herself, unlike the assessment portfo- 
lio whose primary purpose is to attain a formal 


assessment of teacher performance, and the main 
audience is the organization conducting the evalua- 
tion. While weighing the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of the two models. Wolf and Dietz (1998) 
pointed out that the learning portfolio was flexible 
and encouraged teacher autonomy over the process, 
but it may not be able to provide a broad picture of 
a teacher's competence and performance. Wolf and 
Dietz considered it a great advantage that the assess- 
ment portfolio is able to directly and explicitly pres- 
ent a comprehensive and standardized view of what 
a teacher knows, but they also pointed out that, in 
developing an assessment portfolio, "individual 
teacher learning goals can be sacrificed to some 
degree in order to achieve greater standardization, 
and [the assessment portfolio] can be artificial in 
nature" (p. 19). The similar concern was shared by 
Snyder et al. (1998) in their discussion of "credential 
portfolio." They believed that, starting with exter- 
nally defined standards, credential portfolio tended 
to be a collection of artifacts that portray one's best 
work, thus "[superseding] the use of a portfolio as a 
workplace charting the growth of a teacher through 
open and honest reflections on the struggles and 
inevitable failures common to the learning process" 
(p. 46). 

Though there has been extensive research on the 
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use of portfolio as an alternative assessment method 
(Davies & Willis, 2001; Harris & Arnold, 2001; 
Guillanume & Yopp, 1995; McLaughlin & Vogt, 
1996; Mills & Reisetter, 1995; Scanlan & Heiden, 
1996; Zidon, 1996), very little empirical research has 
been conducted to examine the use of portfolio as a 
guide to direct instructional practices and to investi- 
gate the role "assessment portfolio," or "credential 
portfolio," has played in the phase of decision mak- 
ing in teaching process. Fewer studies have focused 
on how teacher educators base their instructional 
practice on the mandated assessment portfolio. 

This article describes an exploratory study in 
which the efforts to organize instructional practice 
around an assessment portfolio mandated by the 
state were documented, the effectiveness of such 
endeavor was examined, and the implications and 
suggestions were discussed. 

Background 

When portfolio assessment has been increas- 
ingly included as part of diverse evaluation of teach- 
er candidates and programs in teacher education 
programs, (Copenhaver, Waggoner, Young, & 
James, 1997; Lyons, 1998; Wade & Yarbrough, 1996) 
as well as for accreditation at state and national 
levels (Synder, Lippincott, & Bower, 1998; Wolf & 
Dietz, 1998), the Department of Elementary and 
Secondary Education (DESE) in the state of Missouri 
mandated the implementation of the Missouri Stan- 
dards for Teacher Education Programs (MoSTEP) 
which parallels the Interstate New Teacher Assess- 
ment and Support Consortium (INTASC) standards 
endorsed by the National Council for Accreditation 
of Teacher Education (NCATE). To document the 
successful attainment of these standards, students in 
our program are required to compile a portfolio 
beginning in their second year in the program (i.e.. 
Block II) and continuing through the senior year (i.e.. 
Block IV) and the student teaching experience. 

There are ten Quality Indicators in MoSTEP 
standards, each having a number of Performance 
Indicators that provide benchmarks for three levels 
of attainment, namely, "Meets the Standard" (i.e., 
the teacher candidate not only has the knowledge 
base but also the ability to apply the knowledge in 
teaching), "Not Yet Meeting the Standard" (i.e., the 


candidate may have the knowledge but is not yet 
able to apply that knowledge to teaching), and 
"Insufficient Evidence" (i.e., there is barely any 
evidence to support the candidate's meeting of that 
standard). The required portfolio consists of two 
parts: (a) artifacts selected by teacher candidates that 
serve as supporting evidence for meeting these 
standards, and (b) reflections in which teacher can- 
didates rationalize their selection of a particular 
artifact to support meeting a particular standard. 
Expectations of preservice teachers to meet these 
Quality Indicators vary from Block to Block. 

Problems observed. Helping my students compile 
the required assessment portfolio was an important 
task assigned to me as part of my teaching when I 
started teaching Block II in the fall of 2000. At the 
end of that semester, based on the data collected by 
way of a survey, direct observations and personal 
interactions with my students, I found that there 
was an overall passitivity in students' attitudes 
towards the portfolio, and quite a few students 
considered the portfolio an add-on to their already 
heavy coursework load and tight study schedule. I 
also observed evidence of anxiety and frustration 
among about one-third of the students throughout 
this initial compiling process. Those students dem- 
onstrated a degree of incompetence, and their port- 
folios were considered unacceptable by the depart- 
mental criteria at the end of Block II experience. One 
of the major problems observed was inappropriate 
selection of artifacts for the standards, and their 
reflections on the artifacts were irrelevant to the 
corresponding standards. 

I attributed those students' lack of initiative in 
compiling the portfolios, their anxiety and frustra- 
tion as well as the displayed incompetence in com- 
piling the portfolio to the fact that there was no 
apparent link between the portfolio and the courses. 
The courses and portfolio were approached sepa- 
rately. To both my students and myself, the man- 
dated portfolio was a task we had to complete in 
addition to our regular work, and the instrumental 
value of the portfolio was vague to the students as 
well. 

Actions taken. In response to this perceived prob- 
lem, I made some substantial changes in my teach- 
ing in the fall semester of 2001. Around the five 
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MoSTEP standards for portfolio developing re- 
quired of Block II students, I reorganized the course 
contents and redesigned the course assignments. 
That is, I used these standards as the guidelines for 
my instructional decisions on course contents and 
assignments. Specifically, 

1. I aligned the instructional contents with 
these five standards: "Knowledge of Subject 
Matter," "Knowledge of Human Develop- 
ment," "Motivation and Classroom Manage- 
ment," "Communication Skills," and "Pro- 
fessional Development." 

2. I linked course assignments to the possible 
documentation of artifacts for the portfolio. 

The first change resulted in the fact that I selected all 
the chapters in the textbooks that were directly re- 
lated to those standards but deselected those that 
did not directly address those standards. With the 
second change, all the assignments I developed for 
those courses had the potential to become artifacts 
for the portfolio. 

Research goals. My study was guided by the 
following questions: 

1. Will students' self-efficacy as well as their 
overall performance in developing the port- 
folio increase as a result of the implemented 
changes? 

2. Will students' attitudes towards portfolio 
become more positive as a result of the im- 
plemented changes? 

3. What, if any, benefits and/ or disadvantages 
are to be gained by organizing instructional 
practice around the assessment portfolio? 

Method 

The study was conducted in my own classroom 
with two groups of Block II students, one from the 
fall semester of 2000 when my teaching was not 
connected to the mandated assessment portfolio, 
and one from the fall semester of 2001 when I orga- 
nized my teaching around the portfolio. All of my 
students (16 from Fall 2000 and 21 from Fall 2001) 


participated in the study. The student demographic 
information is illustrated in Table 1. The data show- 
ed that students' previous experience with portfolio 
was limited. For those who indicated that they had 
some prior experience with portfolio, their experi- 
ence all came exclusively from one particular course 
they had taken before, and it was clear that none of 
the students had involved in any type of assessment 
portfolio before. 

The principal means of data collection were a 
survey and students' grades. The surveys adminis- 
tered to the two groups were identical in content 
and format. To achieve reliability and validity, the 
survey was tested in two Block II sections before its 
use in my class. The survey contained 13 items, 
primarily investigating the change of students' atti- 
tude toward the portfolio and their self-efficacy in 
compiling the portfolio as a function of the imple- 
mented changes in my instructional practice. Stu- 
dents' attitude towards the portfolio was assessed 
through five constructs: (1) their perception of the 
usefulness of portfolios (usefulness), (2) their percep- 
tion of the importance of developing the portfolio 
(importance), (3) their preference between portfolios 
and traditional assessment methods (preference), (4) 
their indicated intention to use portfolio assessment 
in their future teaching (future use), and (5) their ex- 
press-ed level of personal liking for developing a 
portfolio. Students' self-efficacy in compiling the 
portfolio was obtained through their self-ranking on 
a scale ranging from 1 to 5 (1 = not confident at all, 
5 = very confident). Students' expected grade for the 
portfolio at the end of the semester was originally 
used as another construct for assessing student's 
self-efficacy but was dropped later because the feed- 
back obtained from the pilot studies conducted in 
the other two Block II sections showed that students' 
expressed expected grades were more a wishful 
thinking than an accurate reflection of their confi- 
dence level in compiling the portfolio. 

The surveys were administered and collected at 
the end of the fall semesters of 2000 and 2001 respec- 
tively when students were ready to submit their 
completed portfolios. Some of the items on the sur- 
vey are cited in Table 2. 
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Table 1 

Student Demographic Information 


Category 

Class of Fall 2000 

(N = 16) 

Class of Fall 2001 

(N = 21) 

Major 

Elementary 

11 

12 

Early childhood 

3 

6 

Special Education 

2 

3 

Gender 

Female 

16 

17 

Male 

0 

4 

Level of Study 

Sophomore 

9 

13 

Junior 

6 

6 

Senior 

1 

2 

Previous Experience with Portfolio 

A lot 

0 

0 

Some 

2 

5 

None 

5 

6 

Unknown 

1 

3 


Table 2 

Major Variables on Survey 


Variables 

Items on Survey 



Students' Attitude toward Portfolio Is learning to develop a portfolio a useful and beneficial experience for 

you? (usefulness) 

How important is it for you to compose a portfolio? (importance) 

Is portfolio a more effective assessment method than traditional assess- 
ment methods? (preference) 

Are you going to use portfolio with your own students in your future 
teaching? (future use) 

How much do you like developing a portfolio as part of your learning 
experience in Block II? (liking level) 

Students' Self-efficacy in Compiling the Indicate the level of confidence you have in developing a portfolio 
Portfolio now. (confidence level) 
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Results compiling the portfolio are summarized in Table 3. 

The results regarding students' attitude toward 
the portfolio, and their perceived self-confidence in 

Table 3 

Results Regarding Students' Attitude to Portfolio and Self-Confidence in Portfolio Compiling 


Components 


Survey 1 (Fall 2000) 

(N = 16) 

Survey 2 (Fall 2001) 

(N = 21) 

Attitude Toward Portfolio 

1. Usefulness 

Yes 

76% 

76% 


No 

10% 

19% 


Unsure 

14% 

5% 

2. Importance 

(5 = very important; l=not important at all) 

5 

38% 

43% 


4 

24% 

19% 


3 

19% 

28% 


2 

19% 

5% 


1 

0% 

5% 

3. Preference 


Yes 

57% 

52% 


No 

5% 

29% 


Unsure 

38% 

19% 

4. Future Use 


Yes 

67% 

47% 


No 

14% 

47% 


Unsure 

19% 

6% 

5. Liking Level 

(5 = like it very much; 

5 

5% 

5% 

1 = not like it very much) 

4 

24% 

38% 


3 

48% 

33% 


2 

9% 

19% 


1 

5% 

5% 


Unsure 

9% 

0% 

Self-efficacy in Portfolio Compiling 

(5=very confident; l=not confident at all) 

5 

0% 

19% 


4 

14% 

19% 


3 

14% 

52% 


2 

53% 

10% 


1 

19% 

0% 
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Students' Attitude Toward the Portfolio 

The results of students' perceptions of the use- 
fulness and importance of portfolio show two simi- 
larities in both surveys: (a) there were more students 
who believed that portfolio was useful and impor- 
tant than those who thought it was not, (b) only a 
few students claimed that they liked portfolio very 
much as an assessment method while the majority 
fell in the range between "like" and "relatively like 
it." A closer examination of the results reveals two 
differences observed from the two surveys: (a) there 
were noticeably more students in the 2000 Survey 
than in the 2001 Survey that checked "unsure" in 
their responses to the survey questions, (b) there 
were noticeably more students in the 2001 Survey 
than in the 2000 Survey that indicated that they 
would not use portfolio with their own students in 
their future teaching. Accordingly, the overall results 
seem to have suggested: (1) intellectually, students 
of 2001 acknowledged the importance and useful- 
ness of the portfolio, but at the personal level, they 
did not like it, (2) students of 2001 were more sure or 
certain than those of 2000 about their own opinions 
about portfolio. 

Students' Self-efficacy in Compiling the Portfolio 

The results of students' self-efficacy in compiling 
the portfolio show that students' overall self-efficacy 
level increased significantly in Fall 2001: while no 
one claimed to be "very confident" in the 2000 Sur- 
vey, the percentage jumped to 19% in the 2001 Sur- 
vey; while 72% of the students in the 2000 Survey 
felt "not confident" or "no confidence at all," the 
percentage dropped to 10 % in 2001 Survey. 

Students Outcome Performance 

The most eye-catching evidence found in this 
study is the improvement of students' performance 
in developing the portfolio. The students' end-of- 
semester grades show that, in the fall of 2000, only 
64% of the class met the departmental criteria and 
passed the portfolio, but in the fall of 2001, 100% of 
the class passed. 

Discussion 

The study was initiated out of my concern about 
my students' struggle with their portfolios. My 


attempts to help them go through the process led me 
to using the portfolio standards as the guidelines for 
my instructional decisions. By organizing my in- 
structional practice around the assessment portfolio, 
I witnessed the following observations. I consider 
these observations as the answer to the third ques- 
tion in my Research Goals. 

1. Increased student self-efficacy and performance in 
developing the portfolio. The most obvious and 
notable evidence showing the benefits of orga- 
nizing instructional practice around the portfolio 
came from the significant increase in students' 
self-efficacy and their overall performance in 
compiling the portfolio. Teaching to the portfolio 
made it possible for me to spend significantly 
more time in 2001 than in 2000 on the portfolio. 
This increased amount of time enabled me to 
provide my students with more scaffolding in 
their portfolio development process. I believe 
this increased level of instructional support play- 
ed an important role in improving students' self- 
efficacy and performance in constructing their 
portfolios. 

2. Increased student understanding of portfolio. The 
data have clearly shown that students of Fall 
2001 appeared more certain than the students of 
Fall 2000 about their own perceptions, or beliefs, 
about portfolio when responding to those sur- 
vey questions regarding their attitude toward 
portfolio. This could suggest that teaching to the 
mandated portfolio has helped the students 
better understand the notion of portfolio, and 
helped them formulate some personal opinions 
about portfolio. Furthermore, course assign- 
ments that were developed around the stan- 
dards also seem to have helped the students 
comprehend the standards which tend to be 
complex and condensed in content and word- 
ing, because none of the students in Fall 2001 
was found to have made inappropriate selection 
of artifacts for the required standards. However, 
selecting artifacts that did not match the portfo- 
lio standard used to be one of the major weak 
areas commonly found in many of the portfolios 
composed by the students of Fall 2000. 

3. Better organization of instructional practices. My 
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teaching was better organized than before. As an 
instructor, I had the academic freedom to select 
the textbook chapters to cover for each course I 
taught. This had always presented itself as a 
challenge to me. I was not certain if the decisions 
I made were well founded. With the portfolio 
evaluation benchmarks at hand, and when the 
course content decision was made on the basis 
of the MoSTEP standards, I felt an increased 
confidence in my own choices of the course 
contents, and I felt more certain than before that 
those decisions were professionally validated 
and administratively supported. As a result of 
this change, I also felt that the courses I taught 
were more thematically related to each other. 
For example, in following the standard of 
"Knowledge of Human Development," I con- 
sciously selected the chapters that were related 
to the theme of "Development," such as theories 
of cognitive development (e.g., Piaget's, Vygot- 
sky's), theory of psychosocial development (e.g., 
Erikson's), theories of moral development (e.g., 
Kolhberg's, Piaget's, and Gilligan's), and theory 
of language development (e.g., Chomsky's and 
Skinner's). In order to follow the standard of 
"Professional Development" which requires 
reflective quality of preservice teachers, I delib- 
erately created a theme of "reflection" among 
my assignments to my students. For one course, 
I asked them to complete an Observation Web in 
which they observed and then reflected on what 
and how their cooperating teachers taught in the 
classroom (e.g., teaching styles, teacher-student 
interactions, reward systems, classroom man- 
agement strategies, etc.). In another course, I 
asked them to write a Literacy Autobiography in 
which they identified and reflected on those 
environmental factors that contributed to the 
way they read and write today. For another 
course, I asked them to observe and reflect on 
how their peers taught in a simulated teaching 
situation. My goal was to engage my students in 
the reflective practice, reflecting on their own 
learning and teaching practices as well as oth- 
ers', including those of their cooperating teach- 
ers, their peers, and the experts discussed in the 
textbooks. 


4. Heightened metacognitive awareness of the learning 
process. When a link among curriculum, instruc- 
tion, and portfolio assessment was created, the 
portfolio compiling process was situated in a 
specific and immediate teaching and learning 
context. My students of Fall 2001 were able to 
chart what was being taught and learned in the 
coursework against the state mandated creden- 
tial standards and see how they fitted into the 
big picture of the teacher education, and thus the 
"development of coherence, connection, and 
linkage of theory and practice in guiding stu- 
dents toward meaningful synthesis of course- 
work" (Mills & Reisetter, 1995) was facilitated, 
and as a result, their learning became more con- 
scious. As one student responded in Survey 2, 
"Now I understand why I learned certain sub- 
jects," and another student stated, "(I now) un- 
derstand what I have done and why." 

5. Increased instrumental value of the course assign- 
ments. When the course assignments were de- 
signed in a way that would qualify them for the 
portfolio artifact candidates, students were more 
motivated to strive for quality work for each 
assignment. The instrumental aspect of the 
course assignments became obvious to students 
who were well aware that each of those assign- 
ments they were working on could be selected 
later as their portfolio artifacts and what they 
were doing could be part of their portfolio. 

6. Reinforced understanding of teaching and learning 
as reflective acts. With the implemented changes, 
my students were "pushed" to see teaching as a 
reflective act. When they strived to meet the 
standards, they must be reflective: when they 
were engaged in the process of making decision 
as to what to include in the portfolio, and which 
assignment could best represent their learning, 
they reflected; when they wrote the reflections to 
justify their selection of a particular assignment 
as the artifact, they also reflected. 

7. More negativity in students' attitude toward portfo- 
lio. Before the study I believed that by teaching 
to the mandated portfolio I would be able to 
help my students assume a more positive atti- 
tude toward portfolio. However, such out-come 
was not found from the results of this study. 
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Instead, students seemed to become more nega- 
tive when they seemed to know more about 
what a portfolio was with their first-hand expe- 
rience with portfolio and when their level of 
self-confidence in compiling the portfolio sub- 
stantially increased. Several students claimed in 
2001 Survey that they would not use portfolio 
with their own students in the future, and some 
doubted the effectiveness of portfolio as a more 
effective assessment tool when compared to the 
traditional assessment methods. They explained 
that the portfolio was very important to them 
just "because it is required," and "it is necessary 
to graduate;" otherwise, they didn't consider it 
important. Some students expressed their doubt 
about the benefits the portfolio could bring 
them. One of them mentioned: "I have spoken 
with principals who say they never look at them 
(portfolios) during (job) interviews." The other 
one complained: "I feel like I'm only concentrat- 
ing (on) a few set (of) ideas and I'm working just 
to fill a point." Many students put "over 40-50" 
when asked how many hours they spent on 
their portfolio and complained that the whole 
process was too time-consuming. 

Conclusion 

The observed negativity in students' attitude 
towards portfolio seems to have lent some support- 
ing evidence for the limitations of the assessment 
portfolio as already identified by Wolf and Dietz 
(1998). Among the three portfolio models proposed 
by Wolf and Dietz (1998), the learning portfolio is 
much more likely than the assessment portfolio to 
trigger students' interest and stimulate their motiva- 
tion in the compiling process due to its promotion of 
students' self-exploration, self-reflection and auton- 
omy over the process. For the assessment portfolio, 
restricted by its emphasis on evaluation, account- 
ability and responsiveness to the externally defined 
standards (e.g., MoSTEP standards), students' indi- 
vidual learning goals are de-emphasized, and, in 
compiling a portfolio of this type, students' creativ- 
ity is limited, and their ownership of their work is 
inhibited (Snyder, et al., 1998). Thus, some negative 
feelings generated from the process should not be a 
completely unanticipated outcome. 


I believe that this disturbing finding has at least 
cautioned us against one important issue: the appro- 
priate timing for assessment portfolios to be im- 
posed on preservice teachers. This study has con- 
vinced me that preservice teachers should start with 
a learning portfolio, not an assessment portfolio. The 
learning portfolio permits students' authority for 
making decision on their portfolios' structure, con- 
tent and process (Wolf & Dietz, 1998), thus their 
creativity and initiatives are encouraged. Besides, 
since the student is the primary audience of his/her 
own learning portfolio, the compiling process is 
much less stressful than that of the assessment port- 
folio. For preservice teachers who are at their initial 
stages of learning to teach, such encouragement as 
well as stress-free context to learn about portfolio as 
an effective assessment tool is of critical importance. 
Among the students who participated in the study, 
none of them had had any experience with assess- 
ment portfolio before, and their previous exposure 
to any other kind of portfolio was minimal as well. 
This portfolio experience in Block II was their first 
formal encounter with portfolio, and the first im- 
pressions obtained from this experience could color 
their feelings about portfolio and deter them from 
using portfolios in their future teaching. I believe 
that one way to make our students' first formal 
experience with portfolio a positive one is to delay 
the use of the assessment portfolio at least to their 
junior year when they are more mature and ready 
professionally. Let our students get involved in the 
process first, not just the product. Let the portfolio 
"provide a means for preservice teachers to reflect 
on their own growth and assess their own learning" 
(Dutt, Tallerico, & Kayler, 1997) before it is used as 
a demonstration showcase for professional organiza- 
tions or authorities. 
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